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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Concluded from page 234.) 
City of New York, Aug. 1, 1853. 

I sailed from Alexandria on Monday, the twen- 
tieth of June, in the English steamer which I have 
mentioned. One of the last objects which I saw in 
leaving this “ clime of the sun,” and which still 
seems in its polished and lofty grandeur to stand 
before me, was Pompey’s Pillar. The captain of 
the Glasgow was a Scotchman by birth, but had 
his residence in Liverpool. He had often been in 
America; and at one time had the charge of one 
of the Cunard steamers which touch at Boston. 
This led to some conversation and acquaintance ; 
aud made me feel quite at home. The arrange- 
ments of this steamer were admirable. There was 
aclergyman of the Church of England on board, 
and religious service was regularly held on the 
Sabbath, at which the crew attended. 

We sailed for a time along the coast of Africa, 
and then directed our course towards Malta. We 
stopped a few hours at Malta, which we reached on 
Saturday, the 25th of June, but did not go on 
shore. A number of English ships-of-war were in 
the harbour; but the greater number had recently 
left for Constantinople, in the anticipation of the 
outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, 
which would necessarily involve England. I say 
necessarily ; but in using that expression, I do not 
wefer to any necessity which God has created, or 
which a higher christian principle and greater for- 
bearance and love would not obviate, but to those 
Pressing exigences, those necessities of state, which 
arise out of the complications of diplomacy, and 
from the strength of human pride, interest and 
passion. ‘I'he idea of another general war in this 
age of christian progress and civilization—a war 
without any assignable direction, and without any 
termination which could be foreseen—was exceed- 
ingly painful to me. Malta is a great arsenal ;— 
in the language of Seripture, a “ munition of rocks.” 
Thad stopped here in going to Egypt; and gave 
some account of it in a former letter. 

In going from Malta to Gibraltar, we were for 
Some time in sight of the African coast on the 
southern side of the Mediterranean. One morning 
4S we were sailing in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Bon, and along the Bay of Tunis, the site of an- 
cient Carthage was pointed out to me. The very 
lame excited no small emotion. Among my carly 
recollections there is scarcely any place or any his- 
torical event, which affected me more, or has left 
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a deeper place in my memory, than Carthage and 
the events connected with it. The poets and his- 
torians of Rome, though not without biasses unfa- 
vourable to strict truth, have loquently comme- 
morated the greatness and the terrible overthrow 
of her mighty rival. The Roman historians say, 
that when the young Hannibal appeared for the 
first time as a leader in the Carthaginian army, the 
old soldiers, now decrepid with years, and living 
upon past memories, saw in his form and counte- 
nance, and military step, the restoration and the 
once more living presence of his father Hamilear, 
under whom they had fought in their youth. It 
was thus that the mere sight of the spot upon which 
Carthage was built, now a sandy desolation, re- 
stored the city and the senate, and gave a momen- 
tary existence to the celebrated names, which are 
associated in history with the arts of war or the 
wisdom of legislation. No assembled senate is 
there now. No ships of war or commerce cover 
the sea with their sails. No Hamilear or Hannibal 
leads armies to battle. No Mago pleads his coun- 
try’s cause. On that sandy shore is the burial- 
place of a great nation. Her mighty image, as it 
exists in the dimness of history,—vast but faint in 
its outlines,—sits in sad but solitary grandeur on 
the place of her tomb. 

Soon after leaving Cape Bon, our vessel changed 
its direction from the coast of Africa to that of 
Spain. We passed along the base of cliffs and moun- 
tains, with plains and valleys opening between them; 
but no longer resounding with the hum of a busy 
population, and destitute of their ancient fertility 
and beauty. This land too, though much changed 
both in its physical and moral attributes, is the 
birthplace, —the ancient and celebrated home,—of 
a great people. I could not fail to gaze with deep 
interest upon a country, whatever may be said of 
its present condition, which in past ages has had 
its varied epochs of bitter trial and successful con- 
flict, and which has been illustrated by renowned 
literary names;—a country which the genius of 
Irving, Prescott, and Tichnor has made familiar, 
both in its history and literature, to American 
readers. 
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Gibraltar is too well known to require a deserip- 
tion. 72 
Iu many respects the city of Gibraltar, with its 


magnificent bay, with the straits uniting two oceans, 


with the varied country around it, its position in 
relation to the countries on the Mediterranean, its 
immense fortifications, and its history, is one of the 
most remarkable of places. At this renowned spot 
was the termination of the most adventurous voy- 
ages of the ancient world. For many ages all that 
lay beyond it was a region unknown. But from 
that unknown expanse a new power has arisen. 
Strength is born of liberty. What was once a 
small barbarian island has become, by refusing the 
claims and domination of siavery, and by being 
true to itself, a mighty nation. Its presence and 
authority are felt in every part of the world. Eng- 
land, taking her position here by the right of con- 
quest, though it must be allowed, in violation of 
the rights of position and nature,—England, the 
mother of nations, and strong in thought and free- 
dom as well as in physical power,—holds this great 
key and pathway of the Kast. ; 
When, in coming through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, we passed from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic, my mind was the subject of a momentary 
experience, which was powerful but perhaps not 
unnatural. It scemed to me as if I were passing 
out of one world into another. The East, though 
my travels had been rapid, had taken a strong hold 
upon my imagination, and become a sort of home 
to me; but from the new scene, upon which I was 
now entering, it could be seen and known no more. 
The transition from one to the other was immense ; 
so that I was reminded of that celebrated gate of 
Danté, standing at the boundaries of existence, 
which separated the world of the living from the 
world of the dead, where those entered who were 
not destined to return. In a moment, as it were, 
countries, climates, the appearances of nature, arts, 
history, were changed. ‘The strong steamer dashed 
upon the waves. I stood upon the deck, and look- 
ed back, like one that is loth to lose a beloved ob- 
ject, upon that eastern world, from which the last 
ray of light was beaming. It was near the close of 


On reaching Gibraltar, Friday, the 1st day of|the day. On one side were the mountains of Spain. 


July, our vessel went into harbour; and gave us 
an opportunity to wander for a few hours through 
the streets of the city, and to get some idea of its 
amazing strength as a military position. The beau- 
tiful bay of Gibraltar, formed by the isthmus and 
the lofty promontory called the Mountain of Gibral- 


tar on one side, and by the mountains and coast of 
Spain on the other, is very capacious ;—capable of 


holding a large fleet. The appearance of the rocky 
and insular height which bears the name of the moun- 
tain, and is the same with the Mons Calpe of the an- 
cient Romans, is quite singular. With its northern 
termination lifting its rugged and frowning head 
above the southern, aided by the slight depression 
in the part of the summit which is between them, 
it easily suggests the idea of a lion couchant, re- 
posing in strength, but ready to awake in terrible 
and irresistible action, at any approach of danger. 
Numerous cannon, living the shore or looking 
darkly from the sides of the mountain, are ready 
to pour forth destruction upon the invader. But 


On the other were the mountains of Africa. The 
lofty heights, which once bore the proud name of 
the pillars of Hercules, and which the limited know- 
ledge of antiquity had established as the boundary 
of things, stood face to face. The path of the 
narrow, foaming ocean was between them. In a 
few moments, as I stood gazing upon this memora 
ble gateway, more majestic than the gates of Thebes, 
the clouds and darkness of heaven came down 
upon it, and closed the portal of the Orient forever 
Farewell, bright vision of an hour! 
Fading away, like early dew, 
All passed; and yet the soul hath power, 
Its varied image to renew ;— 
Restor’d with tints as clear and true, 
As sunbeams in their morning hue. 


The Olive grove, the mountain height, 
The vale, where many a flock is tended, 
The shepherd’s tent, the starry night, 
A vision past, but not yet ended,— 
Vanished to sight, and left behind, 
And yet eternal in the mind. 
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loved disciple and apostle of the Lord Jesus sa 8, 

“He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his) tain inviolate the christian doctrines and testimo. 
;brother, is in darkness even until now. He that! nies put forth by our ancient Friends, and to rej 

loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is all opinions inimical to them, how needful is it that 

But he that we should frequently examine ourselves by the 

|hateth his brother, is in darkness, and knoweth not light of the Holy Spirit, whether we are produeiy 

\whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blind-| the blessed fruits of them as the early Friends dit 

Here is a striking coincidence be-| We all admit that a mere 

‘tween the doctrine of the divine Master and of his 

inspired apostle; conveying the unequivocal testi | 


In memory shines that Eastern sky, 
By day and night as clear as ever ;— 
In memory flowers, that quickly die, 
Resume the tint that fadeth never ;— 
In memory frowns the sunless rock, 
Which shades the shepherd and his flock. 


} 


| 


Oh strange, mystcrious power, possest 
Of what is lost to outward sense ! 
To thee, the mirror of the breast, 
I give this past inheritance ;— 
Knowing thou wilt not let it die, 
But hold it for eternity. 


With the aid of steam, and of the sails almost) 
constantly sect, we went rapidly on. Soon after| 
leaving the Straits of Gibraltar, we passed the 
Cape of Trafalgar, which projects from the south- | 
western coast of Spain ;—going over the very place | 
in the ocean, which has been rendered celebrated | 
by being the locality of Nelson's last great and 
bloody battle. Altering our direction at Cape St. 
Vincent, we approached near the coast of Portugal, 
so near as to look into the spacious mouth of the 
Tagus, and bring the environs of Lisbon full in 
sight. Altering our direction again at Cape Finis- 
terre, we crossed the bay of Biscay, and favoured 
much by the weather, again came in sight of Ire- 
Jand, and reached Liverpool the second time, July 
16th. 


| 


For “The Friend.” 
Evidences of True Discipleship. 


One of the sourees of true happiness is to look! 
into ourselves, and find no enmity lurking there 
against either friend or foe, obstructing our ac- 
cess to the throne of Grace. If we desire that| 
mercy and goodness may be dealt out to us by our| 
heavenly Father, we shall feel, should we perceive | 
in our heart, any degree of hatred to others, lead- | 
ing us to wish their downfall, that it will shut out 
the hope of Diviue kindness, and be a bar to the| 
flow of the love of God in us. We cannot hold! 
communion with Him in this state of mind, or ex- 
pect forgiveness of our sins, and enjoy a firm trust 
in His protection from evil, while we take satisfac- | 
tion in contemplating the injury or the loss of the| 
religious character of another. Even supposing| 
they stand in the way of our apprehension of what) 
would be right, the spirit we are to cherish is, to 
pray that their eyes may be opened to see their| 
real condition, and if wrong, that they may seek to’ 
the Lord to bring them out of it. “ With what) 


jed his eyes.” 


iN D. 


none occasion of stumbling in him. 


mony that no one hating his brother, can walk in} 
the light, whatever may be his profession of it as 
his guide. It is only those who truly love the bro- 
therhood, in that love wherewith Christ hath loved 
them, who walk in the light ; and not only do they| 
love one another as disciples of Christ, but it is} 
they who are in the true unity and fellowship of 
the Spirit, and whose sins are forgiven. The same| 
apostle says, “This then is the message which we 
have heard of Him, and declare unto you, that; 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. If, 
we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lic and do not the truth. But! 
if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we, 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

This message delivered to the apostles, was also! 
committed to our ancient Friends to preach to a) 
benighted people of that day, to draw them to obey | 
Christ as he manifests himself in the heart by his) 
divine Spirit, that they might thereby know Him to} 
save them from sin. It was remarkable how this 
heavenly light brought them out of darkness, gave 
them a clear understanding of the doctrines of 
Christ and his apostles, and caused them to bring 
forth the fruits of holiness—love to Gol, and love 
to one another, and to show the true nature of the 
religion of the gospel dispensation, by which they) 
also loved their enemies, blessed those that cursed 
them, and prayed for them that despitefully used 
and persecuted them. Among themselves William 
Penn says, “ Loving one another is a noted mark 
in the mouth of all sorts of people concerning them.| 
‘They will meet, they will help and stick to one| 
another.’ Whence it is common to hear some say, 
‘Look how the Quakers love and take care of one! 
another.’ If loving one another, and having an in-! 
timate communion in religion and constant care to 
meet to worship God, and help one another, be 
any mark of primitive christianity, they had it, 
blessed be the Lord, in an ample manner.” The 














judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with 


what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 


goodly tree of doctrine which branched out from) 
the spirit of Truth, and produced in them good) 


While we, their successors, are bound to maip. 


profession ayails little 
and that a knowledge of the truth unaccompanied 
by the fruits of the Spirit, will add to our cop. 


|demnation. We have become a widely spread 


body, and was every member a fruit-bearing brane 
of the true Vine, our conduct and the heaven) 
spirit and nature ruling in us, would have a poy. 


erfully convincing effect upon those about us, that 


we are followers of Christ, practically preachip 
the truth as it is in Jesus. We should draw others 
to it, and to the love of God and Christ, as the 
work of salvation was advancing in ourselves, Jt 
is our duty to contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints; but if we have not the living faith of 
which Christ has been the Author in all genera. 
tions, we shall not have power from Him to eon. 
tend for it. And if we have it, we shall obtain 
the victory by it over sin, and prove that it works 
by love to the purifying of the heart. It will not 
only work through love to God and his dear Son, 
but it will work with love to others, labouring and 
praying for their salvation, that they may be made 
partakers of the same peace and communion with 
God that we have experienced. 

If every one could be brought to examine himself 
whether he is in the true faith, and be more de. 
sirous to get right and to keep right in the sight of 
the Lord, than indulge a fault-finding disposition 
towards the brethren, what a happy change would 
be wrought throughout our religious Society. There 
is nothing to keep us out of the true love, and unity 
and fellowship, but yielding, on the right hand or 
on the left, to the insidious workings of a delusive 
spirit, which we cannot perceive to have an infle 
ence over ourselves, while we are perpetually look- 
ing abroad to detect, as we may think, wrong in 
others. The Holy Spirit will not lead us to put 
darkness for light, nor confound evil and good; 
but as we see our own sins and shortcomings 
through its light, and are led to crave forgiveness 
of our Father in heaven, under a sense of our ur 


| worthiness, and of our danger of being overcome 


by temptation, even after having known something 
of his delivering power, we shall feel fervent cha- 
rity for a brother who has fallen into temptation— 
and the effectual sincere prayer and labours of the 


you again.” If we deny to others, who are sound |fruit, was repentance from dead works to serve the righteous will often avail much for his restoration, 
in principle, and correct in their walk before the ‘living God ; first a sight of sin—secondly a sense|It is not an outside show of spurious love aml 
Lord, their right of judgment, because they differ) and godly sorrow for it—and then amendment for) politeness that will avail anything, but Divine love 
from us in opinion upon things non-essential, who |the time to come. This was the natural fruit of arising from the new creation that ean bind us to 
will accord to us our right to differ from them? obedience to the light. “ For of it came sight, and| gether, and qualify for service in the chureh of 


And when we are measuring out an unjust con-| 
demnation of our brethren, whom the Lord owns 
as his sheep, and whom he is keeping in his al- 
mighty hand, what ground have we to believe that 
we know the voice of the true Shepherd, and are 
uot following the voice of a stranger ! 

“If thine eye le evil,” said our Lord, “ thy 
whole body shall be fud/ of darkness ; if therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great ts 
that darkness!” While we regard others with an 
evil eye, the possibility of taking our imagination 
for a guide, and calling it light, is here clearly held 
forth; and the fearful degree of deception in which 
such place themselves, is emphatically pointed to 
by the language of Christ, “ how great is that dark- 


ness !” 


hatred of them, is the evidence that those in whom | 


the love of God is perfected, are they who are 
walking in and by the light of Christ. The be- 


The love of the brethren, and not the! 


of sight came sense and sorrow, and of sense and| 
sorrow came amendment of life, which leads to 
justification, that is forgiveness of the sins that are| 
past through Christ the alone propitiation, and the 
sanctification or purgation of the soul from the de-| 
filing nature and habits of sin present; which is 
\justification in the complete sense of that word ; 


the sins that are past, as if they had never been 


‘Christ Jesus, and the creature’s being made in- 
jwardly just through the cleansing and sanctify- 
ing power and Spirit of Cirist revealed in the soul, 
which is commonly called sanctification.” This 
\led to the doctrine and belief of perfection from sin, 





‘according to the Scriptures—which is a redeemed 


comprehending both justification from the guilt of} lief of the truth, but practical life-giving christianity 





'which we cannot sce or inherit the kingdom of 
God. 





Christ. The Lord alone can bring about a change 
in our Society, and restore the precious harmony 
and love that has been known to prevail, but it 
must be begun in every one individually. We must 
be crucified to the world, and the world unto us, 
and humbly and faithfully confess Christ before 
men in all our ways. It is not only a sound be- 


that is wanting—and wherever the inside of the 


committed, through the love and merey of God in|cup and platter is cleansed, the outside will be 


clean also—and like the stones of the temple hewa 
separately, we, as living stones, will unite together 
in the fellowship of the gospel, and in offering spl- 
ritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 
Then it will again be said, “See how the Quakers 
meet, and help, and love, and take care of one an- 


state termed regencration or the new birth, without} other.”” Then we might hope for good Yearly Meet- 


ings, in which we should experience a fervent united 
travail of spirit for the exaltation of the great 
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THE FRIEND. 


= 

mad Name, for the circulation of Divine love and life as}Tract Society. He aided its funds as far as his|really do possess but one talent, and endeavour to 
_ from vessel to vessel, and be again restored to the| ability reached, and at the same time used his ut-}employ it for God's glory, do not doubt his gra- 
eet : moth and dignity which formerly characterized |most endeavours with those who were rich for the}cious acceptance of your smallest services, for has 
that sire religions Society. same purpose. He took every opportunity of dis-}He not promised that even a cup of cold water 
the ome —_—»+—_—. tributing tracts both in town and country. It was| given in his name, shall be rewarded? 

= From “The Leisure Hour.” lysyal for him, when on a journey from home, to} To many who feel humbled and grieved that 
did, Blind Mechanics. have a parcel of these little messengers of useful-|they can do so little for the Saviour’s cause on 
ai} fn the “Transactions of the Royal Society,”)ness always in his pocket, that he might bestow |earth, or for the good of others, it should be an 


the following marvellous accomplishment of a 


them in the places he visited, or give them away 


encouraging thought, that “ all members have not 















oa blind man, called Macguire, is recorded. He/to persons whom he might meet with on the road.|the same office ;” the small stones of the temple 
read was the tailor of M‘Donald of Clanronald, in In- Upon one occasion he had been employed for seve-|are as useful in their place as the more imposing 
= yerness-shire, and lost his sight; but after that/ral days in a gentleman's house, where he had fre-|parts of the building; and let them be assured 
me calamity he continued to work for the family, not} quent opportunities of conversing with the servants.|that He who commended Mary who anointed his 
pew 7 deed with the same expedition as before, but|/Qne of them appeared particularly volatile, and|head, because “she had done what she could,” 
= with equal correctness. It is well known how dif-| quite unwilling to enter upon any serious conversa-| will not despise any attempt, however small, to 
16 | feult it is to make a tartan dress, because every|tion. He put into her hands a suitable tract, and|serve and glorify him. ’ e ® . 
= stripe and colour must fit each other with mathe-| requested her to read it, which she promised to do. ls 
7 matical exactness; hence it happens that very|It was not long before he noticed a considerable LITTLE CARES. 
5 few tailors who enjoy their sight are capable of}change in her behaviour. She listened with more} These fall much within a woman’s sphere of 
ae executing that task. Blind Macguire having re- attention when he spake to her upon religious sub-|duty, and are of almost daily occurrence to her ; 
nera- eived orders to make for M‘Donald (his mas- |jects, and expressed her astonishment that he who yet they are often of 80 trifling a nature, that one 
con. 4 t's brother, who had just returned from India) a} was blind could know so much about the Bible. | feels ashamed to mention them, or even to allow 
biain | complete suit of tartan, within a given time, went _ John Kay worked for the Lord in all his work-|that they ave cares. I would make a distinction 
vorks to work without delay. It so happened that this ing time, and death to him was the portal to ever- between little cares and little annoyances; for the 
I not gentleman passed at a late hour at night through |]asting rest. _ The infidel Voltaire was wont to say, latter, if disregarded and cheerfully borne, gene- 
Son the room Where the tailor was working, and hearing oft. hate to live, and I am afraid to die.” But how rally disappear ; but our little cares cannot be so 
aa sme low singing, he asked who was there ? To different is the case with the humble Christian ! easily got quit of, and sometimes arise so much 
made this Macguire answered—“ I am here, sir, working Life is his, death is his, Christ is his, and heaven is from Constitutional causes, that they require the 
with at your. honour’s hose !”’ : W hy, how can youjhis, “The sleep of a labouring man is sweet ; exercise of religious principle and trust, to keep 
york without a candle?” rejoined the astonished|but sweeter far will be his last sleep, if he fall|them within due bounds. ‘To all who feel the ten- 
msclf J inquirer.“ Q! please your honour,” was the re- asleep in Jesus. _ Our blind carpenter found it so|deney to “be anxious and careful about many 
vide 4 Dy, “midnight and darkness are the same to me indeed in his long illness; he manifested the greatest things” —who have a Martha’s spirit—the gentle 
ht of | snoon-day.” It was said that Macguire could,| patience under suffering, and the ruling passion|rebuke of our Saviour may still be applied ; for 
sition | by the sense of touch, distinguish all the colours of| was strong even in death ; his last efforts, his last does not an earnest heed to the “one thing need- 
sould the tartan. ; prayers, his last words, were in behalf of his Sab- | ful, make all earthly cares take their subordinate 
here John Kay, a blind carpenter of Glasgow, lost| bath-school children, to whom he left suitable tracts; place in our esteem? * * Our great cares must 
unity his sight when ten years old, by the accidental ex- and many were bathed in tears when they heard often seem small in the eyes of Him who “ taketh 
ale plosion of a musket. He supported himself by that their beloved teacher was no more. He died|up the isles as a very little thing,” and our small 
usive | *sisting his brothers, who were carpenters, and he}in 1809, at the age of thirty-two years. cares will not be beneath the notice of Him, by 
infly. finished his work off with extraordinary neatness. ——— whom : the very hairs of our head are all num- 
look 4 He wrought in mahogany and other fine woods, Little Things.—No. 3. bered. 
ng in and made various pieces of furniture. He needed (Continued from page 238.) Along with this, I think that a methodical dis- 
o put no guide in the streets of Glasgow. Walking one users sevonee. tribution of time, letting each duty and occupation 
ood; 9 day with a friend, he was told that he was near a “ee _ have its appointed time to be attended to, does 
nine horse. Kay replied, there was no occasion to She hath done what she could. much to keep down that absent, anxious spirit, 
‘eness | Mention that, as he could perceive it himself. Be-| It has often struck me, in reading the parable of| which little cares are so apt to produce. We can- 
ru-r | mg asked how he could do 80, he replied that he the talents, that the servant who was slothful, and |not well seek for sympathy from others as a re- 
come | fund a difference in the impression of the air on}hid his lord’s money, was not one of the more|source, for sometimes these trifling cares would an- 
thing his face when near any particular object, and that richly endowed, but one who had but ove talent.|noy those we wish to please. Sometimes we feel 
cha. | ‘tom this feeling he could avoid a lamp-post when|Is it not too often so yet? How frequently do we|that they would not be cares at all except to our- 
‘on— 4 be approached it. ; feel, and act upon the feeling, that we would do selves ; but by resolutely doing each duty as its 
of the For many years he afforded a bright example of/more good, were it not that we can do so little? |time occurs, by resolving that, except when neces- 
‘ation, | * Working man walking in the fear of God and to} There really seems a peculiar danger to those pos-|sary, we will not let our minds dwell on them (for 
> a the Saviour’s glory! ‘Ihe Son of God is the spe- sessed of but one talent, to neglect the exercise of|truly, “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereot”’), 
elove | cl friend of working men ; himself—strange mys- jit ; and it were well, if, while excusing ourselves|and by trustfully committing our way unto God, 
us to | tty—in his humanity once a working man! Kay) for doing nothing, because we cannot do much, welwe may relieve our minds of many of our little 
ch of had found the great secret of human happiness. recollected that the slothful servant who buried |cares, and in some cases get rid of them alto- 
hange By faith in Christ he rewlized the blessings of sal-|only one talent, was condemned for so doing, and|gether. I allude to such as are almost inse- 
moby vation, and Jove to Christ formed the high and} would have been proportionately rewarded, had he, |parable from women’s duties—the charge of ser- 
but it holy atmosphere in which he lived from day to|like the others, traded with, and increased his|vants, and the care of children, or the sick ; 
: mut | “*y. The account of missionary work in foreign|lord’s money. _It is too often indolence under the}and I would also include those cares which may 
ito us, lands deeply interested him. But he chiefly con- | guise of humility that causes us to act thus. Lit-|exist chiefly in our own over-anxious and nervous 
before | “erated himself to the instruction of the young. |tle efforts are troublesome to make, and we prefer|temperaments. But there is a class of little an- 
ad be- | He was an earnest and persevering Sabbath-school |dreaming over what we would do if we were rich|noyances, if I may so call them, which I would 
ianity teacher, and on weck-day evenings, he assembled, |or great, or endowed with talents, to setting ho- |dispose of in a different way,—I mean such as we 
of the | Smwetimes the children, and sometimes the teachers, |nestly and steadily to do what we can. There is make for ourselves by a frettul or fastidious spirit. 
‘ill be | ®t reading, exhortation, and prayer. He was one|no one, I believe, however straitened in circum-|There are some who make such a fuss about trifles, 
. hows of those who could not bear to let a thing go down stances, or inferior in capacity, who has it not in| tormenting themselves, and worrying others by a 
vether | ‘ough the failure of personal exertion; he well|his or her power to do some good, while hundreds |perpetual fault-finding and discontent, that all 
s spi- knew that there was a moral and spiritual as well|who are neither the one nor the other, neglect this|pleasure is spoiled by their presence, and every 
“hrist. | *S & physical gravitation; hence he not only/duty, because they think they can do but little; | trifling evil magnified to a mountain. It is a good 
nakers | Watched over his own spirit, but took peculiar in-}and assuredly you will find the truth of the pro- rule in little things as well as great, that “ what 
ns a terest in keeping up the teachers and children to mise, “ to him that hath shall be given.” ; If you can’t be cured, should be endured,” and endured 
Meet- | their work; and in this respect, other Sabbath|are sincerely desirous to be useful, and willing to cheerfully. I am not advocating slovenly and 


Schools in the neighbourhood derived great bene- 
fit from his example and influence. 
John Kay was a zealous friend to the Religious 


united 


great 


begin with humble efforts, do not fear but that|careless endurance of little annoyances that may 
larger and more extended spheres of duty will|4e remedied. Let them be set right by all means, 
open before you, or if you are one of those who|and the more quietly as well as quickly, the better. 
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I have known some persons most ludicrously dis- 
composed by trifles, which neither they nor any 
one else could remedy, and which should have 
been overlooked with a smile, if noticed at all. 1} 
remember hearing of one lady who professed great 
love for the country, and summer after summer left) 
town and established herself in country quarters. 
It was remarked, however, by her friends, that she | 
never went twice to the same place, and though at 
first her praises of new quarters were enthusiastic, 
yet when she returned to town, she had always 
some reason against returning to that place. 

Never did any one seem so unfortunate in smok 
chimneys, disagreeable neighbours, and disobliging 
landladies, till at last it was shrewdly suspected 
the fault lay in the lady herself. One summer, 
however, a perfect place was found; months went) 
on, and no fault seemed to be discovered, and it 
was hoped that now the fastidious lady was pleased, 
and that her search for country quarters was at an 
end. But what was the amazement, and the amuse- 
ment of her friends to find her, when winter brought 
her back to town, as determined as usual not to 
return to her little paradise of the past summer. 
What could be the reason? Simply because a pea- 
Joul used to come sometimes to the garden-wall, 
and make such a noise! ‘There are many people, 
I fear, who find pea-fowls everywhere. * * 

It is really ludicrous to hear the gravity with 
which some people will allude to the fact of the 
road being dusty ; others are as much afraid of a 
shower; others of sunshine; some terrified at the 
idea of being overheated, whilst others tremble at 
the notion of taking cold. Let us all beware of 
making much of little annoyances; let us learn 
to laugh at them, remembering how very annoy- 
ing such freaks are to others, as well as inconve- 
nient to others. A cheerful spirit that will not 
see, or be put about by trifles, soon ceases to feel 
them ; while to those who seem to find a perverse 
pleasure in dwelling on, and being daunted by them, 
such little discomforts will actually become real 
cares, and will eat out half the comfort of their 
lives. 





LITTLE PLEASURES, 


I could multiply extracts to prove that little 
pleasures are the great sweetness of life. ‘The 
theme is trite and commonplace; we know all that 
ean be said in favour of common and simple plea- 
sures, and we say we believe it; and yet how few, 
when past the age of childhood, really do enjoy 
themselves by means of little pleasures? * * 
There are many little varietics in our daily life 
that might be made pleasures of, were we so in- 
clined. A country walk, a little excursion, making 
trifling alterations in domestic arrangements, pre- 
paring some little surprise for an absent member of 
the family, obtaining some little thing we have long 
wished for, any innocent variety or change in our 
every-day life, may be made a source of pleasure; 
and happy, indeed, are they who keep this child- 
like spirit in mature years. 

To those who are continually sccking their own 
gratification, there can be but little enjoyment of 
pure and simple pleasures, for these soon lose their 
effect, unless combined with self-denial and a stea- 
dy adherence to the rule of “ duty first, and plea- 
sure afterwards ;” and though, no doubt, the capa- 
citics of little things to give pleasurs, depends 
more on the mood of our own minds, than more 
striking incidents do, yet to those who cultivate 
the disposition already alluded to, of being easily 
pleased, it is wonderful how many are the sources, 
and how frequent the occurrence of little plea- 
sures— 


“The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To them are opening paradise.” 


y|remote parts of our own country? 


THE FRIEND. 


To those who have a love of nature, there never 
can be any want of varied and simple pleasure. 
To some, the mere sight of green trees and hedges 
suffice ; and even where the grander, and more 
picturesque forms of beauty are wanting in the 
scenery, the true lover of nature will find much to 
enjoy. * * We are too apt to turn from the 
pleasures that lie in our daily path, and to sigh 
after others that seem to us unattainable. How 
many persons long for the pleasures of travelling, 
and envy those who have the means and time at 
their command to go abroad, or to visit the more 
But do they 
relish, as they might, the pleasure of those little 
excursions which come almost within everybody's 
power now-a-days? * * The more the mind|the climate; nevertheless, the presumption is that 
is cultivated, the greater will be the amount of/it would, and were it possible to overrun the Pun. 
small pleasures, and the keener and safer will be|jaub with forest or vegetation, more rain would fall, 
the relish for them; for you will turn from all that}and the climate would be cooler, * * Flies 
is mean and low, and enjoy with a grateful and!(the common black fly,) fire-flies, sand-flies, and 
contented spirit the many flowers that grow in your| crickets, swarm in every house. By means of good 
daily path, but which sometimes must be sowght| chicks, the house-fly may be kept at bay, but the 
for in this spirit ere they are found. “ Nature|sand-fly abounds in every room. ‘Though mer 
smiles in some way or other on every land.” phantoms of material creatures, imperceptible to 

(To be continued.) the ear and nearly so to the eye, and best disco. 
vered by their own shadow on the wall, and go 
fragile as to be broken into pieces by the stroke of 
a horse’s hair, yet their bite is like the prick of a 
red-hot needle; and so venomous that the part 
swells to the size of half a cherry, remaining for 
days intolerably itchy, and requiring the greatest 
self-restraint to refrain from tearing it open: with- 
out noise, their assaults are unheard; their size 
enables them to enter curtains where a musquito 
would not penetrate; and a thin covering of silk, 
or cotton, or woolen, gives no protection, for their 
fangs penetrate them all. A musquito is a trifle to 
it, a bug or a flea easily repelled in comparison, 
More sleep is lost by this little wretch than by all 
other domestic plagues put together, and nothi 
but a punkah gives one a chance of a night's sleep. 
—Dr. M‘Cosh’s “Advice to Officers in India,” 


more copious. That they stand in the relation of 
cause and effect I think most certain; but which 
takes precedence, I imagine it is very difficult to 
decide. I have studied the phenomena of Clouds 
and rain in the Himalaya, but have not been able 
to trace any difference between what fell on a bare 
range of mountains, and what on a range covered 
with forest; both seemed to partake of it alike 
according to their elevation; the higher the moun. 
tain, the more cloud and rain; not the greater the 
forest, the more rain. Still we have well-authep. 
ticated instances where the cutting down of exten. 
sive forests greatly reduced the average fall of rain, 
but we want the counter argument to prove that 
the extension of forests added to the humidity of 


—— 
; Selected, 
ENDURANCE, 
If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.—Prov. xxiv. 10. 


Faint not beneath thy burthen, tho’ it seem 
Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small ; 
Tho’ the fierce raging of the noon-tide beam, 
On thy defenceless head untemper’d fall. 


Tho’ sad and heart-sick with the weight of woe, 
That to the earth would crush thee—journey on; 

What tho’ it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil, when rest is won. 


Nay! murmur not because no kindred heart, 
May share thy burthen with thee—but alone 
Still struggle bravely on, tho’ all depart: 
Is it not said that each must bear his own? 


All have not equally the power to bless; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot: 
For “the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy, a stranger meddleth not.” 


American Watches —It has been stated that a 
watch can be made in this country by means of the 
greatly improved modes of manufacture in the 
short space of three hours, and be equal in quality 
of mechanism to any imported from London or 
Paris. This is an astonishing fact, but not quite 
so surprising as that we have excelled every cout 
try in making clocks, both as regards cheapness 
and regularity. In the year 1825, we imported 
watches to the amount of $320,498, and in 1856, 
to the amount of $3,651,187. ‘There is no doubt 
that, as regards cheapness, we can beat the world; 
for an American clock can be bought in England 
for one dollar, while the cheapest Swiss or Dutch 
clock costs one dollar and a half; yet, in Holland 
and Switzerland, labour is about half the price itis 
here. It is evident, then, that if we apply the same 
principle of manufacture to watches, success must 
be equally certain. Our capabilities in this branch 
of art were demonstrated in days long gone by. 
During the war of 1812, many were made in Wor- 
cester county, Mass., and some of them are still 
extant. In Waltham, Mass., a watch factory was 


Then be not faithless, though thy soul be dark: 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow? 

Oft hath His presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now ? 


Hath He not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 


Saying, He careth for thee? Then arise; 
And in thy path, if trod in faithful prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise ! 
H. D. L. 
— 

The Pleasures of the Punjaub—tThe dust is 
something incredible. People in England, or even 
in the Upper Provinces, will not believe that for 
days and weeks together the azure vault of heaven, 
with not a cloud upon it, is as completely eclipsed 
by impalpable dust as during the densest London 
fog; and when the wind is high, an elephant 
might pass by unseen only a few yards away. The 
slightest wind raises it in clouds, a sting of camels 
darkens the horizon, a cavalry parade obscures the 
whole hemisphere for hours after ; once or twice in 
a month, in a week, or sometimes in a day, astorm|established some time since, where the separate 
of dust takes place that bafiles all description. The] parts are all accurately stamped out by machinery, 
peculiarity of the climate of Lahore, I may say of|and fitted by hand. ‘I'he jewels are bored by 
the Punjaub, is the extraordinary drought that|hand, and the corresponding pivots fitted to them 
exists throughout the year, so that where artificial] by females. All the watches are made alike, 
cans are not used to irrigate the soil, the country|that they can be easily repaired and refitted. The 





becomes a desert: hence the excessive aridity, the simplest kind of lever watch, without the fusee, i8 
dust and heat. It has lately become a speculation|the form adopted, and the number that can be 
whether the absence of vegetation and forest is alturned out in the course of a year is about ten thou- 
cause of drought, or whether, in the event of these}sand, ‘The time is probably not far distant when, 
heing increased to a large extent, rain would belinstead of importing so largely as we now do 0 
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THE FRIEND. 





this article, we shall be able fully to supply our that I should have another opportunity to confess joined, and then I would give up freely. The an- 
wants from our own workshops, with great advan-|his name ; for which my soul did magnify the Lord, swer was, ‘I am a covenant-keeping God; and the 
tage of quality und price.—lV. Am. and wy spirit rejoiced in the God of my salvation. word that I spake to thee, when I found thee in 
inline May | ever be preserved in humility, and always| distress, even that I would never forsake thee, if 

For “The Friend.” | keep in remembrance his tender mercies to me. _|thou wouldst be obedient to what I should make 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, “ Here, according to my desire, we settled [First | known unto thee, I will assuredly make good. But 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- month, 1738.] My husband took one school, and |if thou refusest, my spirit shall not strive. Fear 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. iI the other, and by the end of the week, we Bot not 5 I will make way for thee through all thy dif- 
(Continued from page 237.) = 7 e new aero We — oe 7 ang — shall be many, for my name’s sake. 

a Friend’s house, one mile from each school, and|But be thou faithful, and I will give thee a crown 

——————E eight from the meeting-house. I now deemed it|of life.’ To this language I ee ‘Thy will, 

proper to let my husband know I was determined|Q God, be done; I am in thy hand, do with me 
to join with Friends. When First-day came, Ij according to thy word,’ and then I prayed. ‘That 
directed myself to him in this manner; ‘ My dear, |day as usual I had gone to meeting on foot. My 
art thou willing to let me go to meeting?’ He flew|husband, as he afterwards told me, was lying in 
into a rage, and replied, ‘ No, youshan’t.’ I then|the bed, when these words crossed his mind : * Lord, 
summoned up resolution, and told him, that, as a| where shall I fly to shun thee?’ On this he arose, 
dutiful wife, 1 was ready to obey all his lawful] and, seeing it rain, got the horse, and set off to fetch 
snow. A considerable stream of water crossed the|commands; but, when they imposed on my con-| me, arriving just as the meeting broke up. I got 


road, and they knew no way to avoid passing |science, I could not obey him. I had alreadyjon horseback as quickly as possible, lest he should 
through it, which they did, Elizabeth taking off her wronged myself, in having done it too long; and|hear I had been speaking. He did bear it never- 
shoes. She writes, “It was the concern of my \though he was near to me, and I loved him as a theless, and as soon as we were in the woods, began 
heart, that the Lord would sanctify all my afilic- 


wife ought, yet God, who was nearer than all the|with saying, ‘ Why do you mean thus to make my 
tions to me, and give me patience to bear them. 


world to me, had made me sensible that this was the} life unhappy? Could you not be a Quaker, with- 
After walking nearly a mile, we came toa house, way in which [ ought to g 


go. | added, that this was|out turning fool in this manner!’ I answered in 

which proved to be asortof tavern. My husband |no small cross to my own will; but I had given up| tears, ‘ My dear, look on me with pity, if thou hast 
called for spirituous liquors, and I got some weak-|my heart, and I trusted that he who called for it, any. Canst thou think that I, in the bloom of my 
ened cider mulled, which rendered me extremely| would enable me, for the remainder of my life, to}days, would bear all that thou knowest of, and 
sick; so that after we were a little past the house,|keep it steadily devoted to his service; and I)much that thou knowest not of, if I did not feel it 
being too faint to proceed, I fell down, ‘ What's|hoped I should not, on this account, make the my duty?’ These words touched him, and taking 
the matter now?’ said my husband ; ‘what, are| worse wife. I spoke however to no purpose—he my hand, he said, ‘ Well, I will even give you up; 
youdrunk? where’s your religion now!’ Ie knew continued inflexible, and would not consent. for I see it don't avail to strive. If it be of God, I 
[was not drunk, and at that time, I believed, pitied) “I had now put my hand to the plough, and/cannot overthrow it; and, if it be of yourself, it 
me, although he spoke in this manner.”’ resolved not to draw back; so I went without leave.| will soon fall.’ I saw the tears stand in his eyes ; 
“The next day, as we journeyed, a young man, l expected he would follow after and force me back,| at which I was overcome with joey, and I began to 
driving an ewpty cart, overtook us. We asked him |but he did not. I called at the house of one of the| reap the fruits of obedience.” 


to let us ride, and he readily granted the request. | neighbours, and, getting a girl toshow me the way,| Her husband was so offended at the priest, for 
[had known the time when I would not have been |I went on rejoicing, and in my heart praising God, neglecting his appointment, and refusing to come 
sen in a cart; but my proud heart was humbled, who had thus enabled me to confess his Truth.|when he went atter him that he declined going to 
and 1 did not now regard the look of it. This cart |‘Thus, for some time, I had to go eight miles to|hear him, and for a time attended no place of wor- 
belonged to a man in Shrewsbury, and was to go 


meeting, on foot, which I never thought hard.|ship. Elizabeth had now another trial. Hearing a 
through the place of our destination.” The man|My husband had a horse, but he would not suffer| woman say she had read in a book that Christ was 
having charge of the cart, left it to them, and they |me to ride on it; nor, when my shoes were worn) not the Son of God, a temptation to the like effect 
took it on to Shrewsbury. ‘The next day, as they out, would he let me have a vew pair; but, though|took hold of her mind. For three weeks she was 
were returning to Freehold, they met a man who jhe hoped, on this account, to keep me from meet-|in great trouble, fearing she was deserted of God, 
informed them that there were two school-houses|ing, it did not hinder; I have tied them round with| yet kept alive a hope that he who had delivered 
near by only two miles apart, in want of teachers. | strings to keep them on. her out of the paw of the bear, and out of the jaws 
Elizabeth besought her husband to accept the op-| “ Finding all the means he had yet used could|of the lion, would in his own time deliver her from 
portunity of settling themselves, expressing her) not alter my resolution, he several times struck me|this temptation. She says, “ This was, at length, 
willingness to do all in her power to gain an honest|severe blows. I endeavoured to bear all with pa-| my experience; and I found the truth of his words, 
livelihood. Her husband consented to go with the | tience, believing the time would come when he would | that all things shall work together for the good of 
young man, and they were taken to the house of a|see I was in the right. He once came to me, took|those who love and fear him. My present exer- 
Friend, whose wife was a minister. The people|out his penknife, and said, ‘If you offer to go to|cises were to prepare me for further services in his 
were very kind to them, and, it being Seventh-day, | meeting to-morrow, with this knife I will cripple|cause; and it is necessary for his ministers to ex- 
invited them to stay with them. Elizabeth’s hus-|you, for you shall not be a Quaker.’ I made him|perience all conditions, that they may thereby be 
band accepted the invitation, and said, “ My wife'no answer. In the morning I set out as usual, but/ able to speak to them. ‘This happened just after 
has had a tedious travel, and I pity her.” ‘These | he did not attempt to harm me.” my first appearance as a minister, and Friends had 
few words of kindness deeply affected her. The} Her husband, despairing of effecting a change| not been to talk with me. They did well not know 
woman of the house, fixing her eyes on her, said,|in her, betook himself to a neighbouring priest| what to do, till I had appeared again, which was 
“T believe thou hast met with a deal of trouble.” lof the church of England, and informed bim that} not for some time. Then the Monthly Meeting ‘ap- 

Klizabeth writes, “ When meeting time came, [| his wife had been a very religious woman in the pointed four Friends to pay me a visit. They were 
longed to go, but durst not ask my husband’s leave,| way of the church, and had a good certificate from | well satisfied with the conference, and I joined the 
for fear of disturbing him, before we got settled. Long Island, but was bewitched, and had turned society.” 

After which, I thought if I am favoured to be in this}Quaker, which had almost broken his heart. The 
place, come life or death, I will press through, for | priest promised to come to reclaim her in two weeks. |ecived as a member of the Society of Friends, was 
my salvation is at stake. As the Friends were get-| When Elizabeth was informed by her husband, she|in the year 1738, 

ting ready for meeting, they asked my husband if|smiled, and said, she trusted she should be enabled (To be continued.) 

he would accompany them, saying, they knew those |to give a reason for the hope that was in her, yet commie 

who were to be his employers, and, if they were at|did not believe he would come, which he did not.| “It may be said of the early Friends, as Eras- 
meeting, would speak to them. He consented to} Before that day Elizabeth says, “I felt myself|mus observes of the primitive Christians, that they 
go. The woman Friend then said, ‘ And wilt thou|called upon to give up to prayer in meeting. LI|were afraid to pronounce of God any thing but 
let thy wife go too,’ which request he denied ; but} trembled, and would freely have given up my life|what was plainly expressed in the sucred writ- 
she answered his objections so prudently that he|to be exeused. What rendered the required ser-|ings ; and it is worthy of observation, in the his- 
could not be angry, and at last consented. I went/vice harder on me, was, that I was not yet taken) tory of the Church, how creeds became enlarged, 
With joy for [had not been at a meeting of Friends| under the care of Friends; and was kept from re-jand became less and less scriptural, as christian 
for nearly four months. I now renewed my cove- | questing to be so, for fear I should bring scandal 


picty deeayed, and the simplicity of the faith was 
nant, and saw the word of the Lord made good,|on the socicty. I begged to be exeused till I had | corrupted.”— Tuke, 


As Elizabeth and her husband passed Stony 
Brook on their way to Freehold, perceiving a meet- 
ing-house of Friends, he said to her, ‘‘ Here is one 
of Satan’s synagogues ; don't you long to be in it? 
[ hope to see you cured of your new religion.” It 
yas now in the Twelfth month, 1737, old style; the 
weather very cold, and the ground covered with 








Her appearance in the ministry, and being re- 



















































From the Farm and the Fireside. 
The Principal Varieties of Sheep. - 


(Continued from page 239.) 


den. 


same time rose in reputation. 


than in Spain. 


most improved and valuable crosses. These mixed 
breeds took the name of Saxon-Merinos. 


this praiseworthy enterprise. Prussia, under the 


her sheep husbandry. Her flocks of sheep have 
sometimes numbered in the neighbourhood of 5,- 
000,000, more than half of which are pure Meri- 
nos. Similar efforts were made in Austria. In 
1775, the empress Maria Theresa imported three 
hundred Merinos from Spain and placed them on 
the imperial farm in Hungary. From time to time 
other importations were made from the same coun- 
try, so that it is now calculated that Austria, in- 
cluding the Hungarian territories, has nearly or 
quite twenty millions of excellent sheep. 

In the mean time France did not exhibit herself 
an uninterested spectator in the noble efforts for 
one of the most important branches of rural eco- 
nomy. The French Government, in 1786, pur- 
chased one thousand three hundred and seventy- 
six ewes and lambs in Spain. These were sent to 
the royal farm at Rambouillet, an establishment 
devoted to the improvement of domestic animals; 
and, like the Saxons, received all the attention 
which intelligence and wealth could bestow, and 
the consequence was soon manifested in their large 
size, and the increased weight and uniformity in 
the fineness of their fleece. Colman says that 
sheep, which he saw in France, and which were 
originally of the stock of Rambouillet, were, be- 
yond comparison, the finest of the kind he had 
ever seen; and he expressed the opinion that they 
were of the best kind of sheep, for this country, 
that could be raised. They would weigh full 


wool is of fine quality, and their fleeces extremely 
large and heavy. They are not so large or fat for 


England, in which country mutton being a favour- 
ite food, is much more an object of demand than 





their wool gives them to us a peculiar value. 
Nevertheless, the progress of sheep husbandry 
in France has been rather impulsive. This in part 

















the people, and of the general tendency to revolu- 
tion. Efforts to improve agriculture, and particu- 
larly the breeds of animals, should be systematic. 
There should be no vacillation of purpose, no tran- 
sient or evanescent order to accomplish the desired 
object of pursuit. For reasons here intimated, or 
for other reasons less obvious, notwithstanding the 
success attending the efforts that were made in that 
country to improve the breed of sheep, much, very 
much, remains to be done. It was stated in 1811, 
twenty-five years after the establishment of the 
Rambouillet flock, that while there were in France 
thirty millions of the native breeds of sheep, there 
were only two hundred thousand of the pure Me- 
rinos. 

It has already been implied in this brief sketch, 
that England was tardy in her attempts to natu- 










































































Ere long Saxony followed this example of Swe- 
The wool of Saxony quickly became cele- 
s brated, and more than rivalled that of Spain in 
the market, and the woolen manufactures at the 
It would appear, 
indeed, that the Merino succeeded better in Saxony| ground of complacence, and thus smothered desire 
In 1809 Saxony reared about 
1,600,000 sheep of all kinds, and could boast of|the Merinos would degenerate for the want of a 
900,000 partly pure Merino, and partly of the|Spanish climate, Spanish pasturage, and the long 


Other|in their own country. 
States of Germany were not slow to embark in}Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, the experiment 
had been satisfactorily tried, so that this argument 


munificent auspices of Frederick the Great, who But, in this 


had there spent more than forty millions of dollars 
for agricultural purposes, became distinguished for 


mutton sheep as the Leicester or South Down of 


in the United States, but the superior fineness of|ewes from one of the royal family. Still some dif- 
ficulty arose in the care of them, so that the pre-| 
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ralize the Merino, or to seek by its means the im- 
The rea- 
It is well known that 
without any such improvement their fleeces were 
of a high grade of excellence, if not as fine as that 
Of course 
this reason originated in the superiority of her own 
This was a 


provement of their own stock of sheep. 
sons for this are various. 


of some of her continental neighbours. 
breeds over that of many others. 


for any thing better. 


periodical journeys to which they were accustomed 


should have had little or no influence. 
one case as in most others, when men have once 
espoused any hypothesis, they are not likely to 
yield concession as soon as convinced. The pride 
of opinion is not easily subdued. For a long time 
they adhere to an original position. Moreover, the 
tardiness in question seemed to rest substantially 
ou a more plausible assumption, to wit, that in 
England sheep are raised as much, and even more 
|for the flesh than for the wool. When it is known 
how much larger the English sheep are than the 
Merinos, to say nothing of the supposed difference 
in the quality of the meat, it is not extraordinary 
that such a procrastination was occasioned. 
Although the popular feeling in England was 
decidedly unfavourable to the cause of Spanish 
sheep, they had some zealous advocates; and they 
were of a character to press forward in their aims 
to make a fair experiment. Sir Joseph Banks, 
|eminent in his day as a man of seience, and parti- 
cularly as a naturalist, gave the enterprise the 
benefit of his name and of his ardent co-operation. 
Associated with him were several others, calculated 
from their talents and position in society to give it 
additional impulse. Among these were Lord So- 
}merville and Mr. Bakewell; the latter being the 
gentleman who afterwards became so distinguished 
as a stock breeder. Nor was the scheme without 
jroyal patronage. George the Third, a most de- 
voted agriculturalist, resolved that the Merinos 
should have a fair trial. Accordingly he pur- 
chased a small but choice flock and placed them 
on one of his farms. The success did not mect the 





twenty pounds to the quarter when dressed ; their| expectations of those interested. But not discour- 


aged, he made a second attempt, and applied to 
the Spanish monarch for permission to select some 
of the best sheep of the migratory breed and bring 
them direct from Spain. This request was prompt- 
ly met, by a present of five rams and thirty-five 


vailing public sentiment continued adverse to the 
project. Such was the condition of the Merino 


is the result of the general impulsive character of| sheep in 1791. 


However, the few friends of improvement in 
sheep husbandry continued to make successive 
movements to secure a triumph; and, in 1801, 
their unwearied perseverance reached a crisis 
which skepticism could not resist. Hundreds who 
had previously ridiculed the idea that had ani- 
mated the friends of the measure, now not only 
sent in their adhesion to it, but, as if to make 
atonement for past opposition, like most new con- 
verts to a doctrine, became the victims of undue 
zeal. Public sentiment is frequently like the vi- 
brations of a pendulum, when first put in motion, 
‘not only pas-ing from one extreme to the other, 
but actually compassing a space too wide to be 
maintained by the force of gravitation. So it was 
with the Merino sheep fever in England, during 
the first ten years of the present century. There 












It was also contended that 










True, it was known that in 
























was a wildness about it, that viewed in the retro. 
spect, seems incompatible with common senge: 
limited, in its operation, not by the shores of the 
island, where it originated, but sending, as we shall 
by and by see, across the Atlantic, and to hundreds 
of our own citizens, a similar spasmodic impulse, 
In 1804, Merino rams sold there on an ave 
for nearly twenty pounds sterling, and one of them 
for forty-two guineas. In 1805, a flock of rams 
and ewes were sold at an average of thirty pounds 
each. In 1808, one of the former was sold for 
over seventy-four pounds, And in 1810, a ram 
was sold for one hundred and seventy-three guineas, 
and several others varying in prices from that sum 
to one hundred guineas. The ewes also that year 
were sold at prices from sixty to an hundred gui- 
neas each. 

When the world gets on stilts, though the strides 
be long, it requires no prophetic inspiration to teach 
us, that there will be a speedy cessation of pro- 
gress. Our own experience teaches us that. So 
it has always been. So it was with the Merino 
sheep speculation in England. So it has been with 
a similar one in our own country. The effects of 
it produced a baneful influence for nearly the 
fourth part of a century. The reminiscences of 
that speculation are still remembered ; and to those 
who did not suffer from it, they furnish matter for 


amusement. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 

“For the divisions in Reuben there were great search- 
ings of heart.” 

It would appear that the occasion of the divi- 
sions in our hearts—of our separation from the 
unity and harmony of Truth—is to be found in the 
endeavour to serve two masters; for the controver- 
sy is between the spirit of the world and the Spirit 
of Truth—between the reasonings and desires of 
the flesh and the light and will of Truth, by which 
all the true friends and followers of Christ are led 
into the denial of self, and the sincere and humble 
acknowledgment that “we are nothing, Christ is 
all.” 

And when, through Divine favour and merey, 
we are brought into the child-like state of humble 
dependence and obedience, then it is that we are 
united to our holy Head, and to the living mem- 
bers of his body, “in the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace,” being made willing to fill up 
our measure of the sufferings of Christ for the 
body’s sake, which is his church, preferring to suf- 
fer affliction with the people of God, to enjoying 
the pleasure of sin for a season. 

It is written that if we will reign with Christ, 
we must also suffer with Him, not returning evil 
for evil, or secking to be delivered from suffering 
before the end designed shall have been accom- 
plished, even the purification of our hearts from 
the old leaven, from creaturely desires and vanity, 
such as was found in the Scribes and Pharisees 
who boasted of themselves and their doings, set- 
ting Christ at naught, and esteeming the blood of 
the covenant an unholy thing, making an outward 
show, but neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, faith and charity. Wherefore itis 
declared that “unless your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” 

If the end of all our sufferings is answered, the 
ereaturely will will be slain, and all our crowns of 
earthly wisdom, wealth and pride will be surren- 
dered unto Him whose right it is to rule and to 
reign in our hearts, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure. And the nearer we appro 
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to and live in the kingdom which is ot of this|nearly all of foreign birth, a transfer of some por- 
yorld, the farther shall we be removed from strife tion of the old hand-loom weavers of English man- 
and contention—from the reasonings and pride of/ufacture. But one large mill exists; the work 
the flesh—being made like unto faithful Abraham, | being generally given out by the manufacturer, and 
yho withheld not his son from the altar, but obeyed | taken off by the weaver, to be woven in his own 
the Divine command, trusting in the wisdom and jhouse, or in a small shop rarely containing more 
mercy of God, and having his faith confirmed|than ten looms, so that there is no show made. 
therein, by the event, which was counted unto him|The Glencoe Mills, of Germantown, conducted by 
for righteousness ; as it is written, “ Abraham be-|MecCallum & Co., manufacture these goods com- 
jieved, and it was counted unto him for righteous-| plete, spinning, dyeing, and weaving, and produc- 
ness.”” ing an aggregate in value of $250,000 per annum. 

It is not until we have sacrificed our own wills| Exclusive of these mills, there are 1100 looms in 
and wisdom, that we shall know of being qualitied | the city of Philadelphia, for the weaving of carpet- 
to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable unto God by|ings. These looms employ 1100 weavers, 275 
Jesus Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit is striving with us, | winders, 220 spoolers, 100 warpers—in all 1695 
to redeem us from all evil that we may become the|persons. These 1100 looms will produce 950 
humble, self-denying followers of a crucified Sa- 
yiour, having our robes washed and made white in 
his blood, and by his Spirit, keeping them unspot- 
ted from the world. He hath seut his judgments 
abroad in the earth that the inhabitants may learn| yarns connected with the manufacture of these 
righteousness, may be awakened from their slum-|goods. No estimate has been, or can be made in 
bers upon the brink of destruction. It will be our a reliable form, of the amount of capital employed 
own fault, if we are not made partakers of the|in the business, in consequence of the peculiar man- 
benefit; if we are not led into deep searchings of|ner in which it is distributed among individuals 
heart, in order to discover the root of evil in our-|and small establishments. _ 
selves, and to seek to have it done away. _ Two-thirds of Philadelphia carpetings are sold 

The gracious end designed of all our trials and|in New York; the goods are used in the Canadas 
sufferings can only be known by quiet submission | as well as in Texas, the South-west taking a large 
and resignation, with the desire that they may be | proportion. Much of that sent south-westward 
sanctified to us, and redound to the praise of Him) passes through Philadelphia, being sent to New 
who afflicts not willingly, but chastens us for our| York first for sale. ond. 
good, that we may become a peculiar people zealous} The proportion of labour entering into the aggre- 
of good works, redeemed from the world and its) gate can only be estimated. 
spirit. Without this we are alienated from the 
commonwealth of Isracl, being separated from 
Christ who is the bridegroom and head of the 
church. 

It is not until we become reduced, through suf- 
fering, into the littleness, self being cast out, that/half the total of $1,500,000 to be set to the ac- 
we can know the love of God shed abroad in our}count of productive labour of the city. The num- 
hearts, to take away our reproach, and unite us to|ber of bales of cotton used cannot be obtained in 
Him who is head of his own body, the true and| consequence of the great diversity of uses in which 
living church, in which there is no division; but|the lower grade cottons worked for this purpose 
all are of one mind and one heart; united together 
in worshipping and praising Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, judging his people in rightcousness, 
without respect of persons. 

>. 


Carpet Manufactures. 





$40 per piece, amount to $1,500,000 per annum— 
for the aggregate of six millions of yards. 


per yard; dycing and loss or waste, 10 cents; in- 
surance and wear and tear 1 to 2 cents; making 
19 to 20 cents in the yard costing 50 cents. The 
lower grades show a larger per centage for labour, 


various preparations of raw cotton, laps, paddings, 
&e.—N. Am. 
Epistle. 
Oh Friends, keep close to the light in you, and 


The following facts in regard to an important/do not look forth at words, that proceed from a} 


branch of the manufacturing industry of the city 


vain and light mind, but at the power of words. 
we are able to place in compact form now, and it 


For the words of God that proceed from Him, are 





About 250 men are employed in the dyeing of| with horrors. 


and perhaps the average would be 50 per cent., or 


are employed; the same establishments making | 


doers. Walking in humbleness, lowliness and up- 
rightness before them, it will take away all just 
joceasion of speaking evil against the Truth. Be 
jbold and valiant for the Truth, and press forward 
|towards the mark for the prize of the high callivg 
\of God, in Christ Jesus, and let no man take your 
crown. 

Dear Friends, watch over one another in love, 
and stir up that which is pure in one another, and 
exhort one another daily. And the Lord keep 
you all in his fear, and in his obedience now and 
|evermore.— 1652, G. F. 








Selected. 


Look on Both Sides. 
“Tt is the office of the newspaper press to diffuse 


pieces of goods per week, which, at an average of|light, but it also exposes darkness. It drags be- 


fore the public every act of vice, every crime and 
deed of wickedness, until the record grows black 
Looking only at the facts daily ex- 
hibited by the press, one would think that the 
world was fast approaching the condition and the 
fate of Sodom. ‘The murders, the poisonings, the 
suicides, the bankruptcies from speculations tanta- 
mount to gambling, the disgusting deeds of infamy 
committed by women as well as men—how appal- 
ling is the long list! But there is another side to 
the picture of which the newspapers give us but a 
|glimpse. Every deed of evil makes a black mark 
on the face of Time, patent to all the world; but 
acts of goodness are lost in the blaze of day. A 
crime shocks a whole community, a noble deed 
sends a thrill of joy through a small circle of 


Weaving is 8 cents|christian hearts, and remains all unknown or un- 


appreciated by the busy world without. Journal- 
ism represents only the more startling phases of 
life—its catastrophies, its general interests and its 
public events. It takes little note of quiet house- 
hold virtues, private charities, noble deeds of self- 
denial, the ‘daily beauty’ of private life. We 
have need to remember this when we read the re- 
cord of crime daily presented by the press. Beneath 
all this scum of wickedness there still flows the 
pure waters of christian faith and charity, ‘ giving 
life and beauty to the world,’ and there are many 
‘ten righteous,’ whose prayers are daily breathed 
|forth to our merciful Father in heaven to ‘send out 
his light and his Truth,’ that so the knowledge of 
his glory may cover the earth, as the waters cover 
ithe sea. Let none of these become ‘weary in 
well doing,’ but continue to ‘hope, even against 
|hope ;’ for he who looks at the heurt, will regard 
the prayer of these, and ‘ will not despise their 


may be better to give them, though we still regret| powerful and mighty in operation, to the throwing | prayer.’ ” 


that the iron and cloth interests cannot be presented |down of all the strongholds of the man of sin. 
first. The Lord is coming in power to gather his chosen 

Most of the Brussels and velvet carpetings used|ones to himself, aud to judge and condemn the 
in the United States are imported from England| wicked one for evermore. He will plague the 
and France. The largest consumption, however,|beast, and torment the disobedient, and rebel- 
is in the three-ply and two-ply ingrains, nearly alljlious, and backsliders very sore; therefore, ye 
of which are manufactured in this country. The that know the voice of the Lord, hearken to it, 
Jowell Company, Lowell, Mass., and the Hartford|and see how ye stand in his fear, and how ye 
Company, ‘T'ariffville, New York, produce the,are brought into the obedience of the Truth. 
largest portion of the three-ply and superfine in-|‘Take heed of looking forth at man; but keep 
grains, ranging in price from 65 cents to 110 cents close to the light in you, and see that your minds 
per square yard. Goods costing sixty cents and|be kept close to that, and guided by that; and 
wider, are almost exclusively produced in the city|being guided by that, it will keep you clear and 
of Philadelphia ; indeed, these are fabrications pe-|pure to receive the teaching of the Lord. Have 
culiar to this city. The material composing the/salt in yourselves, and let your words be few and 
fillings being of an inferior grade, will not bear the|seasoned, that they may be savoury. Watch over 
strain of the power looms, consequently the goods|one another iz /ove, and walk in wisdom, and 
are produced by hand-looms. ‘the lowest grade|sobriety, and gravity, and sincerity, in purity and 
produced is worth 18 cents per square yard, and|cleanness. Keep free from deccit, and have no 
8 entirely composed of cotton; the price regularly | fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
advances up to 60 or 65 cents, depending upon the| but rather reprove them. Be faithful to the Lord ; 
quality and character of the stock. walk so as the world may be coufounded and 

The men employed in this manufacture are|ashamed, when they speak evil of you, as evil 








sii anata 

If we did but observe the allowances our reason 
makes upon reflection when our passion is over, we 
could not want a rule how to behave ourselves 
again on the like occasions. 
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FOURTH MONTH 10, 1858. 





Notwithstanding the mildness of the winter just 
passed, on this side the Atlantic, in several parts 
of Europe where the temperature seldom falls be- 
low the freezing point, the cold has been very 
severe. In France, most of the rivers were frozen 
over, and the Parisians had ample opportunity for 
exercising themselves on skates. In Italy, which 
we generally think of as peculiar for its genial, 
sunny climate, they appear to have suffered more 
from cold than we who live where winter generally 
wears a much more rugged mood, though near the 
same latitude. “ A letter from Rome of the 17th 





February says: Rome has had no winter like the 


































































































































































































































































































































































































present in the last hundred years. The weather 
has been dry, but unprecedentedly cold, and aged | 
and sickly people are dying in consequence in great 
numbers. Almost the entire population is afilicted | 
with the influenza.” The Gazetia dt Genoa learns | 
from Alexandria, in Egypt, that the valley of the 
Nile was covered in January with snow, and the) 
pyramids for the first time reminded the traveller} 
of the snow-capped peaks of the Alps. From) 
Venice, we learn under date of 25th February, | 
that “the present winter has, as far as the City of| 
the Lagoons is concerned, completely falsified the 
traditionary theories respecting the temperature of| 
southern latitudes. ‘he grand canal and the) 
giudecca are filled with huge masses of ice, and 
the streets are obstructed by drifting snow.” 

From another source we learn, that “ for the| 
first time in the present century, the Po has been | 
frozen over at Ferrara for some time, admitting the 
constant passage of man and beast. The unusual 
severity of the winter in that part of Italy has 
caused great mortality.” 

In the Caucasus there has been the same un-| 
usual inclemency. “ The Caucase states that within | 
the memory of man, so much snow has not fallen 
in the mountains of the Caucasus in any winter as) 
during the present year. The village of Sabakinia, | 
near Kutais, has been completely buried ; twelve) 
houses were crushed by avalanches from the moun- | 
tains, and seventeen persons killed. In several | 
other parts of the same district, similar accidents 
had happened, and several persons had lost their | 
lives. One man was got out alive, after having 
been buried under the snow for twenty-four hours.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from London to Third mo. 20th. | 

Nothing of moment had transpired iu the British Par-| 
liament. The Indian Loan bill had been passed. In} 
the House of Commons, on the 17th, notice was given of | 
a bill to limit the duration of Parliament to three years. 
The state of affairs in India had been discussed. Acts | 
of cruelty to the Sepoys were strongly denounced, and a | 
spirit of justice tempered with mercy, was advocated on | 
all sides. The bullion in the Bank of England had in-| 
creased £228,913 during the week, making the total | 
nearly £18,000,000. The Bank had declared a dividend 
of 53 per cent., for the last six months. Consols, 965 a 
97. The Liverpool cotton market was dull and depressed. 
Fair Orleans, 7}d.; fair Mobiles, 7}d.; fair Uplands, 74d. 
The stock had increased to 354,000 bales. The market 
for breadstuffs was inactive, with but little change in 
prices. 

In France, Orsini and Pierri have been executed for 
the attempt on the life of the Emperor. The sentence of 
Rudia had been changed to imprisonment for life. Per- 
signy, the French Ambassador at London, is said to have 
tendered his resignation. Business was very dull at 
Paris. It was rumored that the French navy is to be 
put on a war footing. 

In the Spanish Cortes, one of tlfe ministers, in reply 
to a question, explained the condition of the dispute with 
Mexico. He said that the government would not echo 
the cry of war against Mexico, which had been raised, 
and though differences existed between Spain and that 
country, they could be settled by negotiations. He fur- 


ther stated that the new government of Mexico was ami- | 


cably disposed. 

Further successes of the Russian army in the Caucasus 
are reported. The important defile of Argouni which 
had often been attacked unsuccessfully, was at length 
in possession of the Russians, On the Amoor river, 
where the Russians had encroached upon the Chinese 


empire, the Chinese forces had attacked the Russian post | 


at the mouth of the river, and forced the Russians to 
abandon it, and retreat to a point thirty leagues from 
the river. 

The intelligence from India shows affairs in that quar- 
ter to remain without material change. The rebels are 
stated to have suffered several partial defeats. <A large 
portion of the British army had entered Uude. It was 
expected that Lucknow would svon be attacked and 
bombarded. The King of Delhi had been tried, con- 
victed, aud sentenced to transportation for life. 

Canton remained tranquil under the rule of the Allies. 


jfor the amended bill, and thus settle the Kansas dispute. 
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The wealthy classes were returning, and order was main- 
tained in the city. 

Four Days Later. — The U. 8. steamship Niagara 
reached Plymouth, Eng., on the 23d ult. The English 
steam frigate Agamemnon had commenced taking on 
board her portion of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

In the House of Commons, D’Israeli gave notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill, providing for a reform in the 
government of India. Leave was granted for the intro- 
duction of a bill to legalize the marriage of a deceased 
wife’s sister to the widower. 

China advices to Twelfth mo. 15th, had been received. 
The blockade of Canton was raised on the 10th. The 
Americans and Russians had joined in the demands 
making by the French and English upon the Emperor of | 
China. The plenipotentiaries had gone to Shanghai, 
and were there awaiting the answer of the Chinese go- 
vernment. The Allies had destroyed the remaining for- 
tifications of Canton. The Imperialists had obtained 
some important advantages over the insurgents; having 
re-taken the large towns of Koachin and Chang Teang. 

General Pelissier is to be the French Ambassador at 
London. Commercial affairs in France are greatly de- 
pressed. The Municipal Commission of Paris had re- 
solved to commence public works on a large scale, in 
order to give employment to operatives. A direct refusal 
had been made by Portugal to the demand of France for 
the expulsion of some political refugees at Lisbon. France 
demands of Switzerland the expulsion of forty refugees. 

The discontent in Austrian Italy is stated to be con- 
stant!y increasing. 

MEXICU.—The new government in that distracted 
country has obtained some triumphs over the opposing 
factions, which may enable it to hold sway for a few) 
months longer. Its strongest and most zealous support- 
ers are the Catholic clergy whose property and privileges 
were invaded by the fallen administration. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress—On the Ist inst., the 
debate on the Kansas bill terminated in the House of 
Representatives by agreement. After the bill had been 
read a second time, Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, offered 
the Crittenden substitute as an amendment to the ori- 
ginal bill, which had passed the Senate. The amend- 
ment provides for the submission of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution to a fair and full vote of the people of Kansas 
now, and if approved by them, the President shall then 
issue his proclamation declaring the admission of Kansas 
into the Union. If the Constitution should be rejected 
by a majority of the voters, then the people are autho- 
rized and empowered to call a convention, and frame a 
new Constitution. This amendment which effects a ra- 
dical change in the bill, and is equivalent to its rejection, 
was adopted by a vote of 120 to 112, there being only 
one wember of the House absent. On the 2d inust., the 
bill as amended was again before the Senate. Douglas, 
of Illinois, made a forcible appeal to that body to vote 


By that course, he contended, the rights of the people 
|would be recognized, State rights and State sovereignty 
|preserved, and peace be given to the country. On mo- 
tion of Green, of Missouri, the House amendments were 
disagreed to by a vote of 32 to 23. Committees of Con- 
jference will probably be appointed, but it is not likely 
either House will yield. The unrighteous attempt to 
\force upon the people of the territory a Constitution 
|which they repudiate and disavow as the offspring of 
|oppression and fraud, has thus for the present been de- 
| feated. The Senate has amended the bill from the House, 
|authorizing the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers for Utah, by reducing the number to two regiments. 
In this form the bill has passed both Houses. ‘The pro- 
|ceedings of Congress in relation to this measure, show a 
|salutary reluctance to increase permanently the military 
jestablishments of the country. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 446. Natives of the 
| United States, 332; foreigners, 114. The application 
\for an injunction to prevent the sale of the Collins line 
jof steamships, made on behalf of the United States, was 
denied, and the steamers Atlantic, Baltic and Adriatic 
have been sold by the sheriff. They were sold subject 
to a large, but not well ascertained, amount of liabilities, 
for the sui of $50,000. 
cluded a lease of Burton’s theatre for the use of the U.S. 
Courts, at a yearly rent of $16,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 188. The mean 
temperature for the Third month, as ascertained by the 
thermometer at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 393° 
which is 1}° below the average of the preceding thirty- 


The U.S. government has con-} 


Steamboat Disaster.—On the 2d inst., the steamer Sul. 
tan was burned to the water’s edge, and sunk in the Mis. 
sissippi, about 150 miles below St. Louis. About twent 
persons were drowned. ‘The boat, with her cargo of 
lead, flour, pork and wheat, is a total loss. 

The Western Pork Trade.—According to the Cincin. 
nati Price Current, the number of hogs packed in the 
entire West this season, is 2,130,778, against 1,852,479 
head last season, being an increase of 278,299. The in- 
crease in weight this season is estimated at 8,875,009 
pounds. 

Large Bequest.—Charles McMicken, who died recently 
in Cincinnati, has bequeathed to that city eight hundred 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of founding a univer. 
sity for the education and care of orphans. 

Peace Restored—Recent advices from Monte Video 
state that the large force which was assembling at that 
point for an attack on Paraguay, had been disbanded, ag 
the President of the latter country had succumbed to the 
demands of Brazil, and all fears of war had been re. 
moved. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from A. Garretson, O., for IH. G. Townsend, 
2, vol. 31; from Samuel Marriott, N. Y., $4, vols. 30 
nd 31; from E. Bundy, O., for Parker Askew, $5, to 
52, vol. 28, for Sl. W. Stanley, $4, vols. 30 and 31. 
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BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 

Friends in America, will be held at the Committee-room, 

Arch street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day evening, 

Fourth month 17th, 1858, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally of both sexes are invited to attend, 
Joun Carter, Sec’. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Summer Session of this Schoo! will commence on 
Second-day, Fifth month 3d. 
For information and circulars, apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 
West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The Summer Term will commence on Second-day, the 
26th inst. 
All the branches of a good English and Mathematical 
education will be taught at this School, and the constant 
endeavour of the Preceptor will be to instil habits of 
thoroughness and self-reliance. 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &e., 
illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered 
weekly. 
For further particulars, address 

Ricuarp J. ALLEN, 


Fourth mo. 2d, 1858. Haddonfield, N. J. 


WANTED. 

The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum for the Insare 
is desirous of procuring a young man to act in the capa- 
city of Clerk. 

Application may be made to Dr. J. Hl. Worruineros, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Wortu, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaiaun, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Joseru EvKinton, 377 8. Second street. 
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Diep, on the 24th of last month, Georce Rnoaps, ¢! 
Marple township, Delaware county, aged 74 years; # 
member of Springfield Particular and Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 

, in this city, in the evening of the Ist of Fourth 
month, 1858, Arruur Hacker, son of Isaiah Hacker, 








two years. ‘The amount of rain was only 1.08 inch. 

Chicago.—The Chicago Press says that several vessels 
will leave that port in the spring direct for Liverpool. 
Preparations were being made fur a heavy trade on the 
Lakes the present season. 








aged near 24 years; he was much beloved by all whe 
knew him. 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELKOY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge strect, opposite the Penusylvania Bunk. 
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